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THE ART AMATEUR. 



nal, a sadly-broken and defective statue, though what 
remains is in good condition, neither defaced nor 
much discolored ; the other holds up, for comparison 
with it, a restoration by Rauch — his conception of 
what the original must have been. This is what all 
must come to. No great museum can afford to go on 
much longer with its sham antiques, built up with a 
classical nucleus and a bewildering crowd of modern 
additions to confuse the student. The restored 
models will be based upon accurate casts of the origi- 
nal ; as many different ones will be set up as seem 
worthy of consideration. Some museums will have 
them side by side with the original, for better compari- 
son ; others, with a sense of the higher dignity of the 
original, will relegate the studies of restoration to 
separate halls. And the catalogues will contain each 
modern sculptor's arguments for his own theory of 
what the original was when complete. But the mar- 
ble itself shall have added to it neither nose nor finger, 
nor lip of vase, nor fold of drapery. If a limb is found 
broken off, and the edges fit perfectly, it may be 
attached, the catalogue calling attention to the re- 
pair. If a piece of a limb be found not capable of 
direct fitting into place, like the forearm and hand 
where the upper arm is lost, a metal bar may connect 
the member with the trunk at about its proper place. 
Where feet or legs (of a standing statue) are lost, the 
figure may be held at its proper height above the ped- 
estal upon metal bars, or the pedestal may be shaped 
out, or may support a pilaster or block, to do the 
same office. But no completing of the statue or of any 
part of it will be allowed, whether in marble, or in 
plaster, wood, or papier-machg. 

Russell Sturgis. 



no tint between the lines in them — as the writer in The 
Pall Mall Gazette says — is, we know, the wildest mis- 
take. Again, it is in essence the same result aimed 
at and so well attained in a few impressions in the 
charming drypointof Rembrandt's time and our own. 
Can it be better done in any other way ? ' We know 
of none,' is the practical answer that all concur in. 
Lastly, does it print well, and with the requisite iden- 




nothing attractive that is not showy to coarseness, but 
the artists themselves find that pictures, which in their 
studios were true to nature's own bright sunniness and 
nature's always transparent shadow, here seem weak 
and vague contrasted with work forced up to an 
artificial standard of violent contrasts and striking 
"effects." That the leading French artists them- 
selves are conscious of this, is proved by the fact that 
every year their own work may be seen judiciously 
placed by the hanging committee in the centre of a 
sphere of surrounding canvases (generally landscapes) 
chosen expressly as foils or backgrounds for the cen- 
tral color. So marked is this, that whenever in the 
Salon one sees a frame of seemingly insignificant 
pictures surrounding some central splendor, one need 
not consult the catalogue to know that the lesser have 
been sacrificed to some famous name. 



RETROUSSAGE IN ETCHING. 



On the question as to the propriety of the use of re- 
troussage in etching, the following remarks by Mr. 
C. O. Murray, in The Etcher, will undoubtedly be 
read with interest : " Is the result called in question 
a desirable one ? Can it be better or more easily 




"the young artist." by greuze. 



tity of impression ? The simplest answer to this is 
got by inspecting several copies of any one of the 
first-class serials that publish etchings by the thou- 
sand. They are probably all treated by retroussage, 
and the identity of impression is perfectly satisfactory. 
True, they are not at all 
absolutely alike. ... It 
is inherent in all intaglio 
printing that no two im- 
pressions can be identi- 
cally alike. It must be 
done by hand. Nay, the 
ink must be made up fresh 
every day, and varied to 
the character of the plate. 
On its color and quality 
the result largely depends. 
Try as we may, we cannot 
dispense with a good head 
and hands in that import- 
ant co-operator — the print- 
er. But is that so much to 
be regretted ? Does it not 
rather lend a charm to our 
combined art, that brains 
are needed to the making 
not merely of the plate, 
but of every impression ?" 



" The other day," writes a Paris correspondent of 
The Art Amateur, " I made a pilgrimage to the Rue 
Notre-Dame du Champs, to the atelier of M. Charles 
Champigneulle, the glass-painterwho has restored so 
much of the glass-work in the French cathedrals, and 
who has produced some of the finest modern painted 
glass in Paris, among others the brilliant windows in 
the Indian style in the fagade of the Eden Theatre. 
The special attraction was a vast window, which M. 
Champigneulle has just executed for the dining-room 
of the new villa that the diva, Anna Judic, has built 
for herself in the Rue Nouvelle. The design of the 
verriere in question is the parting of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and it is simply a reproduction in glass of 
Tiepolo's famous fresco at Venice. The composition, 
with its grand architectural framework of columns 
and frieze and pediment, all of a delicate, blonde tone, 
relieved in the centre, just where the story of the 
picture is told, by the brilliant colors of the cos'.umes, 
admirably suits the purpose ; the verriere is a window 
as well aS a picture, and, thanks to its blonde trans- 
parency of tone, the light is tempered without being 
weakened. Such compositions with their classical 
encadrements, such as Veronese and Tiepolo affected, 



"little girl and dog." by greuze. 



produced in some other way ? In the case of an etch- 
ing, does it admit of the requisite number of impres- 
sions being taken with the requisite . identity ? 
Firstly, then, the result of retroussage is surely desir- 
able. What is it but the result aimed at and attained 
by Rembrandt (though probably by another method) 
jn all his best impressions ? To say that there is 



A certain serious ob- 
jection to vast promiscuous 
exhibitions, like the Paris 
Salon and the Royal Acad- 
emy in London, must 
have occurred to many a 
thoughtful visitor. One can 
plainly see, year after year, 
that artists are painting 
moreand more forthese ex- 
hibitions, and with malice 
aforethought forcing their 
canvases up to a burning 
point of color, as the only 
means of giving them any existence amid the general 
glare. The old artists, the Venetians, did not paint 
for promiscuous galleries where John's blaze of yellow 
swears at Jack's blue glare. Had they done so they 
would not now be our masters. The effect of these 
exhibitions is that not only the visitor in a very short 
time loses every perception of natural color and finds 




" village maiden." by greuze. 



are excellent subjects for glass-painters. In the atelier 
1 noticed in progress several modern French designs, 
side by side with others of more archaic inspiration, 
drawings of which I hope to send you one of these 
days. Painted glass is as much a la mode here as in 
the United States, and the French artists are no longer 
content either with old designs or old processes." 



